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Psychological reaction is the reaction of the organism as a whole. 
"Psychology has ceased to deal with partial reactions and can only 
reply by stating the psychological correlate of the total tendency, the 
tendency of the man as a whole; and to this tendency expressed psy- 
chologically the term wish is applied. The wish then has become the 
unit of consciousness and has replaced the sensation of the older psy- 
chologists" (p. 49). 

Our units of consciousness, physiologically, are specific reaction 
mechanisms, and the grouping, placing, integrating of these into higher 
systems and into the whole is the great problem of psychology. The 
human organism, from this analytical point of view, is found to be an 
integrated mass of mechanisms of different levels — logically and bio- 
logically — of development. There are the primitive tendencies of the 
vegetative system, the reflex mechanisms and sensori-motor coordina- 
tions of the perceptual system, and the later and hieher action systems 
which in part integrate and dominate the lower. This complex mass 
of tendencies must be kept in equilibrium, continually reintegrated. In 
this lies the problem of mind. In the main, however, the characteristic 
problems of psychiatry belong, not to the physiological level, but to the 
psycho-social sphere. Abnormality is revealed in the inability of the 
individual to maintain his organic efficiency in his social environment. 
"Mental disease is disease at the level of integration of the individual 
and society. It is not a disease of society as such nor yet of man as 
an individual solely, it is a disease of man as a social animal, it touches 
him in his social integrations" (p. 72). 

Psychiatry is dealing, then, with "higher forms of integration," 
and these higher forms, Dr. White insists, can never be explained by 
the lower. He attacks materialism and naturalism on this point, quot- 
ing Schiller at length. From this point forward our author passes 
into the details of psychoanalysis, showing the bearings of his funda- 
mental concepts in special problems and inquiries. We need not fol- 
low him into the familiar conceptions of psychoanalysis. Enough has 
been said, perhaps, to indicate the general nature and direction of Dr. 
White's philosophy of individuality. He is. distinctly, an Aristotelian. 
It is curious how, in recent years, Aristotelian conceptions have been 
forcing themselves upon the psychological world. In my opinion they 
alone have sufficient synthetic power to serve as central conceptions in 
the modern science of psychology. 

Northwestern University. D. T. Howard. 

The Trend of the Race — A study of Present Tendencies in the Bio- 
logical Development of Civilized Mankind. By Samuel J. 
Holmes. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1921. 
Pp. 396. $4.00 net. 

This volume aims to bring to the layman a summary of results of 
scientific study in relation to forces that are modifying the inherited 
qualities of civilized man. It includes 16 chapters, among which are 
four regarding the problems of inheritance. The portion of the vol- 
ume that will be of most immediate interest to students of Criminology 
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is Chapter IV entitled "The Heritable Basis of Crime and Delin- 
quency." In this chapter the author sets out the tenets' of Lombroso 
and many other more recent investigators into the biological and psy- 
chological nature of the criminal population. There is a brief review 
of Dugdale's Study of the Jukes and of the more recent investigation 
of the same family by Dr. Estabrook of the Eugenics Record Office. 
Reviews of literature relating to other similar families are included in 
the chapter also. Considerable space is given here to reported per- 
centages of feeble-minded that have been found by various investigators 
in the population of state and municipal penal institutions. Much of 
this material, as the readers of this Journal know, is now of scarcely 
more than .historical interest, inasmuch as the application of new 
standards and methods of psychological analysis which gained cur- 
rency during the war are bringing to light what seems to be the fact 
that in the criminal population there is not a much greater proportion 
of feeble-minded cases than is to be found in the population of the 
country at large. There remains to be written for the literature the 
chapter on psychic instabilities in the criminal population. This chap- 
ter on "Heritable Basis of Crime and Delinquency" is concluded by the 
following brief paragraph : 

"The history of the Jukes, the Tribe of Ishmael, the Hill Folk, 
the Nams, and several other families show that much pauperism is a 
sort of family tradition resting upon a fundamental basis of inherited 
defect. The bad environment among which children of such families 
are usually raised makes paupers, vagrants or criminals of many who 
otherwise might have led useful lives." 

In the final chapter, entitled "Retrospect and Prospect," the 
author expresses his faith that crime has a sociological as well as a 
biological and psychological basis and that the variations that occur 
from time to time in the amount of crime in different countries are 
correlated in large measure with social, economic, educational and 
other factors which fluctuate greatly at different times and places. 

There is no positive proof of decadence of the race to be found 
in recent changes in the physical or mental characteristics of the race. 
There is, on the other hand, a large amount of evidence that natural 
selection is clearly working toward the maintenance of physical vigor 
and keenness of mind. 

Northwestern University. Robert H. Gault. 



